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Campus 

assault 

reported 

By Carolyn Sleeth 

StafT writer 

Police are looking for a suspect 
in an incident of sexual battery 
which occurred along Campus 
Drive West Saturday evening. 

While walking alone around 
8:10 p.m., a 21-year-old female 
Stanford student was grabbed 
from behind. The suspect allegedly 
put his arm around her neck and a 
hand over her mouth, groping be¬ 
tween her legs, police said. He then 
fled on foot, the woman told police. 

The woman may not. have heard 
her male attacker approach be¬ 
cause she was listening to a per¬ 
sonal stereo, said Stanford Police 
Sgt. John McMullen. The woman 
said the same man had approached 
her twice before, once asking for 
the time and again to ask for direc¬ 
tions to the nearest bus stop. 

There have been some sex 
crimes on campus in the past few 
months but nothing of this nature, 
McMullen said. “It isn’t common 
for something like that to happen 
on campus — where someone is 
grabbed, and someone runs away,” 


Please see CRIMK, page 2 


Baywatch 



Allison Otto — Daily 

When she’s not studying chemical engineering or hitting the books in psychology, fifth year coter¬ 
minal student Elise Sale spends her time lifeguarding at Roble pool. 


Contract negotiations halt E V repairs 


By Rachel Kolman Marshak 

Staff writer 

Uproar over poor conditions and slow-moving 
renovations in Escondido Village spurred the 
University into action, leading to widespread im¬ 
provements last year. 

But that progress came to a halt last month 
when contractors stopped work on renovations 
in order to renegotiate contracts which expired 
five months ago. 

The contractors had been working for four 
months under “extended contracts,” or short¬ 
term service orders, after their regular contracts 
expired. 

One of the reasons the hiatus has taken so 
long is that the University is changing the scope 
of the renovations from doing apart ments piece¬ 
meal “to doing one mid-rise at a time and to 
doing a whole neighborhood of low rises,” said 


Director of Housing and Food Services Keith 
Guy. “It takes time to get the plan figured out.” 

Larry Cooper, head of contracts for the firm 
handling floor renovations in Escondido, said 
this is the first time in his 28 years of working 
with Stanford that he can remember working on 
an extended contract basis, as opposed to having 
normal contracts renewed in a timely manner. 

Cooper’s contract expired in June, he said, 
and since then his firm, Conklin Brothers, has 
worked under a series of short-term service- 
order contracts which eventually expired in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The University rebids contracts periodically 
in order to ensure that it is getting the best deal 
available, said Assoc. Director of Housing and 
Dining Services Rodger Whitney. In the case of 
Escondido Village, the contract has normally 
been rebid in September or October. 

Officials in the University’s Housingand Din¬ 


ing Services said the contract problem, although 
unusual, is not major and will not cause delays in 
finishing the 10-year renovation project on time. 

In the past, students living in Escondido Vil¬ 
lage have complained about inefficient repair 
service, housing conditions, lack of student input 
and rent disparities. Last year, these difficulties 
led to the formation of the Escondido Village 
Family Council, which confronted administra¬ 
tors about the problems. Students and housing 
and facilities administrators agree that condi¬ 
tions and satisfaction have improved this year. 

But graduate student Jim Hansen, head of 
last year’s family council, said he was disap¬ 
pointed by the break in renovations which had 
been progressing so successfully. 

“This sounds like another Stanford bureau¬ 
crat bungling things,” Hansen said. “I can’t say 

Please see HOUSING, page 2 


Cooperation key 
for med schools 

UCSF program merge part of trend 


By Elizabeth Murtaugh 

StafT writer 

Cooperation, not competition, is 
the wave of the future for hospitals 
and medical schools responding to 
the economic pressures of health 
care reform, Stanford doctors say. 

A recent announcement of Stan¬ 
ford Medical Center’s discussion 
with UC-San Francisco (UCSF) on 
collaborating in patient care pro¬ 
grams reflects Stanford’s strong 
commitment to forming alliances 
with peer institutions, according to 
Stanford facultv. 

UCSF Chan¬ 
cellor Joseph 
Martin and Stan¬ 
ford President 
Gerhard Casper’s 
joint announce¬ 
ment that the two 
medical centers — 
widely considered 
to be two of the 
nation’s most ad- Casper 
vanced — are con¬ 
sidering strengthening efforts to 
work together reflects a growing na¬ 
tional trend toward consolidating in¬ 
stitutional resources and research in 
a common pursuit to increase the 
quality of both research and care. 

“Such collaboration would serve 
the public better in several ways,” 
Casper said in a press release. “It 
would provide a critical mass for 
teaching in small specialty pro¬ 
grams and more diverse clinical 
training opportunities in all pro¬ 
grams. Collaboration offers the po¬ 
tential for achieving efficiencies and 
cost reductions that neither of us 
could achieve alone.” 

No further details of the plan are 
available yet, said University Com¬ 
munications Director Terry Shep¬ 
ard. 

The proposed collaboration 
marks another in a series of steps 
Stanford has recently taken toward 
confronting the increasingly urgent 
need to cut costs without sacrificing 
quality of research and practice. 

“If we leave medicine to the 
forces of the marketplace, some 
places will compete fiercely against 
one another, which will inevitably 


mean losses for some institutions" 
said Dr. Halsted Holman, co-chief of 
Stanford’s Department of Family 
and Community Medicine. “This 
could happen to medical centers un¬ 
less we engage in a helpful, thought¬ 
ful search” for ways to increase effi¬ 
ciency. 

Many faculty at Stanford’s Med¬ 
ical Center feel that increased ef¬ 
forts to collaborate with UCSF are 
likely to have mutually beneficial ef¬ 
fects. 

Gwendolynne Yeo, project direc¬ 
tor for the Stanford Geriatric Edu¬ 
cation Center, said that “having a 
structure in place that would allow 
for easier and more extensive collab¬ 
oration between Stanford and 
UCSF would strengthen us signifi¬ 
cantly.” 

Please see SCHOOLS, page 2 


Experts call for 
med school cuts 

By Joanna Dickler 

Contributing writer 

Despite an expert panel’s 
recent recommendation for 
deep cuts in the number of 
medical students, professors 
at the School of Medicine 
don’t foresee any major 
changes to Stanford’s admis¬ 
sions policies. 

The Pew Health Profes¬ 
sions Commission in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., issued a report 
Friday recommending that 
the number of medical 
schools be cut by 20 percent in 
an effort to reduce inefficien¬ 
cy and control inflation in the 
world of medical care. 

Dr. Dale Kaiser, professor 
of biochemistry in the Med¬ 
ical School, expressed doubt 
about the recommendations. 

“I don’t know whether 
they’re right, but I know 

Please see CUTS, page 2 



Hawk gunned down 
after rescue, release 


By Elizabeth Goldman 

Editorial staff 

After surviving a crash into Tan¬ 
ner Fountain earlier this year, a 
red-tail hawk has succumbed to yet 
another human danger on campus. 

The hawk, which had been re¬ 
leased Oct. 17 at the Oval after 
being rehabilitated by the Wildlife 
Rescue volunteer raptor team, was 
found dead near the Facilities Op¬ 
erations Building just before noon 
on Nov. 13. 

A plumber reported he had 
found the dead bird, with a wound 
that “appeared to be from a 
firearm,” according to Stanford 
Police Sgt. John McMullen. 

The bird was most likely sitting 
in a tree when it was shot, judging 
by the angle of the bullet’s en¬ 
trance, said Pediatrics Depart¬ 
ment Grant Management Special¬ 
ist Karen Hoyt, a longtime Wildlife 
Rescue volunteer. 

“I’m just outraged that some¬ 
one is shooting off firearms on 
campus and, beyond that, is taking 
the life of an innocent bird that 
was sitting in a tree,” Hoyt said. 

Police have no suspects for the 
crime as of yet, but anyone accused 
could face charges at the local, 
state and national levels, Mc¬ 
Mullen said. The use of firearms is 
a felony on campus. 

The crime also violated the Mi¬ 
gratory Bird Protection Act on a 
state and federal level, said Chris 
Brong, a special agent for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Sacra¬ 
mento. On the federal level, he 
said, someone found guilty of vio¬ 
lating the act could be charged a 


maximum of a $5,000 fine. 

The shooting of the red-tail hawk 
is the third incident of bird-shooting 
on campus in the past five years. 
Five years ago, another hawk was 
shot near the Stanford Bam and two 
years ago, a barn owl was shot near 
Memorial Church, Hoyt said. 

Bonnie Hale of the Sponsored 
Projects Office at Stanford said 
news of the bird’s death was hard 
to take after she had helped nurse 
it back to health in October as a 
member of Wildlife Rescue. 

On Oct. 6, the bird was found in 
Tanner Fountain between Memo¬ 
rial Auditorium and Hoover 
Tower. It was a female red-tail 
hawk at least two years old, Hale 
said, and “may have been one of a 
nesting pair found in Escondido 
Village this spring,” she said. 

Hoyt added that Wildlife Res¬ 
cue believes the bird raised three 
of its own young this year and 
spent its time within a 1.5- to 2- 
mile stretch of territory on cam¬ 
pus. 

When the bird was taken from 
the fountain, it had “slight impact 
injuries,” and the volunteer group 
“wanted to make sure it could fly 
and hunt on its own,” Hale said. 

“We knew it was doing quite 
well on its own for two years here 
at Stanford,” she added. 

Other volunteers with Wildlife 
Rescue, as well as the police and 
Fish and Game wardens involved, 
have expressed “disbelief and 
anger” at the incident, Hale said. 

A $1,000 reward is being of¬ 
fered by the Santa Clara County 
Fish and Game office for informa¬ 
tion about the incident. 



Off the catwalk: Pageant winner breaks out of the mold 

Integrity key for Miss Teen of America 


Miss Teen of America to attend 
Stanford, out of a total of 12 since 
the establishment of the pageant. 

“Miss Teen of America is a com¬ 
pany itself, created to offer schol¬ 
arships to females,” Wang ex¬ 
plained. Her scholarship amount¬ 
ed to $10,000. 

The company, which is based in 
Minnesota, makes a profit 
through entry fees for local and 
national pageants and through 
the advertisements which appear 
in in-house publications. 

“The contest is very new and 
very professional,” said Wang. In 
competition and in public, “we al¬ 
ways appear in suits. There are no 
ball gowns, unless it’s a cocktail 
party.” As further evidence of the 
pageant’s professionalism, Wang 
cited the fact that contestants are 
accompanied at all times by chap¬ 
erones. 

The contest in San Diego was, 
in the bubbly pageant jargon used 
even by Wang, “a whirlwind.” One 
hundred and sixty young women 
from all over the country partici¬ 
pated. 

“I felt totally honored [to win), 
but parfcof me felt like, ‘I’m not 
even worthy,’ ” she said. Again de¬ 
fying stereotypes, Wang said that 
when her name was announced, 
she did not burst into mascara¬ 
laden tears. “I felt dazed, like a 
zombie.” 

Wang’s victory was the culmi¬ 
nation of four years on various 
pageant circuits, starting at age 15 

Please see WANG, page 2 


By Curtis Sittenfeld 

Contributing writer 

Stanford sophomore Sonya 
Wang does not own a tiara, is not 
ditzy and did not have to pose in 
a bathing suit in order to win the 
title of Miss Teen of America. 


She does smile a lot, but only sin¬ 
cerely. 

Wang, 19, assumed the role of 
Miss Teen of America in a 
pageant held last August in San 
Diego. The three months since 
then, she said, have been filled 
with traveling, making public ap¬ 


pearances and studying for pre- 
med classes. 

“Miss Teen of America is a 
scholarship and recognition pro¬ 
gram,” said Wang. “It’s not a 
beauty pageant. A lot of people 
don’t realize that.” 

Remarkably, Wang is the third 


Courtesy of Sonya Wang 

As one of her official duties as Miss Teen of America, sophomore Sonya Wang participates in many 
public excursions and activities, such as milking a cow in a farmyard. 



Who’s 

Who took fifth in the NCAA? 
The men’s cross country 
team did. 

Sports, page 6 


got 

SEMAP’s admissions 
policies get 
the third degree. 

News, page 2 


the rhymes? 

Balanced budget does 
not rhyme with absolutely 
necessary. 

Opinions, page 5 



Weather 

Today: Sunny, 
morning fog. Highs 
near 70s. 

Wednesday: Partly 
cloudy and clear by 
afternoon. 
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Housing 

Continued from front page 

I’m terribly surprised. It’s a shame 
that somebody’s time is being 
wasted somewhere. Keeping con¬ 
tracts moving is part of some¬ 
body’s job.” 

The Procurement Department, 
which is in charge of bids for out¬ 
side contractors — including sev¬ 
eral working in Escondido — 
expects work to resume soon, 
despite the five-month delay. 

“We hope to take bids by the 
beginning of next week and have 
someone working there in short 
order," said Michael Rosenthal, 
operations manager for the Con¬ 
tract Office in the Procurement 


Department. 

Although not desirable, the 
short-term service order contracts 
are sometimes necessary because 
of the time it takes to renegotiate a 
contract, Rosenthal added. 

The University is in the fourth 
year of a ten-year Capital Improve¬ 
ment Plan to renovate apartments 
in Escondido Village. The renova¬ 
tion is expected to be completed 
two years early even with this 
year’s delays, Guy said. 

Whitney said the hiatus would 
only be a problem if it lasted for a 
quarter or longer. 

“We are anticipating no major 
slowdowns in progress,” Guy said. 
“These are simply procedures that 
we go through. We will get back on 
track as soon as [the re-bidding] is 
completed.” 


Schools 

Continued from front page 

Increasingly in the past few 
decades research faculty at Stan¬ 
ford and UCSF have maintained 
“close working relationships,” said 
Dr. Alfred Lane, head of pediatric 
dermatology at the Lucile Salter 
Packard Children’s Hospital. 

For the past 23 years, for 
instance, advanced trainees at 
UCSF and Stanford have collabo¬ 
rated in the Clinical Scholars 
Training Program, a joint effort to 
share the strengths of each univer¬ 
sity’s resources in the training of 
physicians. 

“The faculty complement and 
supplement one another in what 
has been a very fruitful collabora¬ 


tion,” Holman said. “From the 
standpoint of this cooperative ven¬ 
ture in an innovative way of teach¬ 
ing medical trainees, the program 
has been an excellent success,” 
Holman said. 

Faculty from various depart¬ 
ments within Stanford’s Medical 
Center said another important 
motivation behind the collabora¬ 
tion proposal is the inevitability of 
reducing the number of faculty 
positions in specialized fields. 

“Nationally and locally, we have 
an excess of specialists,” said Hol¬ 
man. 

“Since both Stanford and UCSF 
are heavily staffed with specialized 
faculty, there will clearly be an 
eventual need to reduce the num¬ 
ber of specialists" if the universities 
want to reduce the duplication of 
resources and research, he said. 


Crime 

Continued from front page 

he said. 

The woman described her 
attacker as a Latino teenager or 
young man, about 18 years old, 5 
foot 9 inches tall, and weighing 200 
pounds or more. He wore blue 
jeans and a dark, long-sleeved 
sweatshirt. 

She said he had medium-length 
dark hair with a ponytail and when 
he first approached, he was wear¬ 
ing a backpack. He was not wear¬ 
ing a backpack during the assault, 


however. 

Running back to her residence, 
the woman saw a large gray or sil¬ 
ver sedan, possibly a Cadillac, drive 
toward her from the area of her 
attack, pass her, and then head 
toward the Stanford Golf Course. 
Whether the car is connected with 
the sexual battery is not clear, 
police said, but they advise people 
to be on the lookout for both the 
suspect and the car. 

“It is important for people to 
keep their guard up and to be aware 
of one’s surroundings” McMullen 
said. “I know people like to wear 
headphones, but you really can’t 
hear what is going on around you.” 


Minority math program questioned 


By Jennifer Wang 

The Science Engineering and Mathematics 
Achievement Program (SEMAP), established 
to help level the field for underrepresented 
minorities in math and engineering, is now 
facing a number of administrative difficulties. 

The program, which started in 1989, 
selects freshmen and some upper-level stu¬ 
dents to attend an extra one-hour section led 
by a doctoral student from the Math Depart¬ 
ment, along with regular introductory math 
courses. SEMAP students are then awarded 
an extra unit per quarter. 

Incoming freshmen who have indicated 
that they might major in engineering are 
invited to apply for the program over the sum¬ 
mer, while sophomores and upper-division 
students can apply to participate in the sec¬ 
tions after fall quarter. 

Between 70 and 80 students are selected to 
enroll each quarter, based on a number of aca¬ 
demic factors. SEMAP's private funding 
from corporations such as GTE and Exxon, as 
well as the National Science Foundation 
mandates that about 80 percent of the pro¬ 
gram’s students must be African American, 
Native American or Chicano/ Latino, accord¬ 
ing to graduate student Kevin Iga, a section 
leader for the program. 

“SEMAP is a positive program for people 
who take part in it, and by and large, it does 


work,” Iga said. 

Perhaps because it does work so well, some 
non-minority students are vying for spots in 
SEMAP classes as well. 

Iga said he has received complaints from 
quite a few rejected students who were not 
classified as minorities that the program is 
discriminatory. He said he agrees that of the 
many selection factors, race is the biggest 
issue of contention. 

Freshman Akhil Sibal, who would not qual¬ 
ify for the program because he is not listed as 
a prospective engineering student or an 
underrepresented minority, said he does not 
believe that the program is fair. 

Students in the SEMAP program “have 
opportunities that I don’t, and I need those 
opportunities,” he said. 

Sibal said he feels that Math 19 with 
SEMAP would be the “perfect intermediary” 
for many students caught between Math 19 
and Math 41. 

Assoc. Dean for Student Affairs Noe 
Lozano said that the pool of potential appli¬ 
cants for the program is “not as large a group 
as you might think,” since many potential 
engineering students come into Stanford at a 
higher level than Math 19 and Math 41 with 
AP credit. 

Expanding efforts to attract students 
would only generate too many applicants and 
exacerbate administrative difficulties, Lozano 


added. 

The Physics Department adopted SEMAP 
in 1990, Lozano said, but the program was cut 
after two years because he “couldn’t justify 
the extra effort” if only about half the stu¬ 
dents were getting a B grade or better in the 
class. 

Freshman Justin Williams, an African 
American currently taking SEMAP, main¬ 
tained that the program is not “just another 
affirmative action program.” 

The program's funding is given by private 
institutions who have the right to choose how 
their money is spent, he added. 

Lozano agreed, saying that SEMAP is a 
very costly endeavor “limited in scope because 
of outside support" and “when you’re limited 
by funding, you invite students with the great¬ 
est need.” 

Williams said he feels SEMAP is extremely 
successful and that he would not be getting 
such a high grade in calculus without it. 

But he stressed that the program offers no 
special treatment. “To me, special treatment 
would be walking into class and getting an ‘A’ 
automatically,” Williams said. “We earn our 
grades through hard work and diligent 
effort." 

Graduate student David Cardon, a section 
leader, said he disagreed with the program on 
principle. 


Wang 

Continued from front page 

when she was named Miss Camar¬ 
illo in her hometown of Ventura 
County, Calif. She was the reign¬ 
ing Miss Teen of California when 
she became Miss Teen of America. 

Wang’s victory was also the 
culmination of 10 days of outings 
and contests. “During the day 
time, we would be in parades or go 
to the zoo or go on a harbor 
cruise. We did a lot of touristy 
things,” Wang said. In public, 
contestants wore their banners at 
all times. 

“There was a competition every 
night. One was personal develop¬ 
ment, which was sort of like tal¬ 
ent. I played the piano,” said 
Wang. 

On another night, there was 
“the service and achievement 
competition,” in which contes¬ 
tants embodied a symbol or per¬ 
son that represented their state. 
“It was a fun part of the competi¬ 
tion,” said Wang. “I was a Califor¬ 
nia condor. I was decked out in 


feathers and got to fly around [the 
stage].” 

A similarly innovative idea, 
Wang reported, was that of the 
contestant who dressed as a 
reflective highway divider. “She 
wore a big piece of cardboard,” 
Wang said. “Another girl was a big 
I lershey’s kiss. She would rub her 
stomach and say, ‘Yum, yum.’ ” 

The closest that the Miss Teen 
of America contest came to more 
traditional pageants was during 
the night of “poise and personality 
projection in formal wear.” 

“You wear a prom dress or 
gown,” said Wang. “You walk in 
front of the audience. But it’s not 
physical beauty [that matters], 
it’s the presentation of your confi¬ 
dence.” 

In the interview part of the 
competition, pageant administra¬ 
tors asked, “What do you think is 
the most important quality for 
Miss Teen of America to possess?” 

“I said integrity,” Wang said. 
“It encompasses a lot of different 
qualities — sincerity, wisdom, 
leadership.” 

It is her role as a leader or role 
model which Wang finds most 


rewarding. She regularly address¬ 
es children’s groups. “I love work¬ 
ing with kids. |1 love] when I see 
kids getting turned on to life — 
their eyes are totally wide. 

“I talk about my past experi¬ 
ences, how I’ve reached my goals. 
I try to set an example and show 
them that if they work at it, they 
can reach their goals, too.” Wang 
said she promotes avoiding drugs 
and staying in school. 

In addition to speaking to 
youth groups, Wang said she has 
participated in several conven¬ 
tions and celebrations, such as the 
Wagga Wagga Festival in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

“It was a time for the commu¬ 
nity to come together and build 
spirit,” Wang said. During the fes¬ 
tival, Wang had the opportunity to 
rub elbows with the Duke and 
Duchess of Wagga Wagga. Their 
roles, Wang said, are not unlike 
those of a prom king and queen 
for the elderly, 

In addition to visiting Aus¬ 
tralia, Wang has gone “on appear¬ 
ance” in Washington, D.C., and 
plans to visit Texas and Minneso¬ 
ta in the spring. Since the begin¬ 


ning of the quarter, Wang has 
missed three-and-a-half weeks of 
school. 

“I’ve talked to my professors 
one-on-one, and they’ve been very 
supportive,” Wang said. “I’m tak¬ 
ing 13 units this quarter.” Besides 
being a pre-med student, Wang 
plans to major either in economics 
or East Asian studies. 

Additionally, explained Wang, 
“I’ve cut down on activities this 
year.” Even so, Wang is the chair¬ 
person for the Frosh Thank-a- 
thon and a member of the social 
committee in her dorm. 

Wang anticipates this year 
being her busiest. In the future, 
she said, she will not compete in 
any more pageants. 

“This is it. I’ve done it for four 
years. I think I need to move on 
and graduate in four years,” she 
said. 

“There are always times when 
it’s draining,” Wang admitted. 
“But it’s a once-in-a-lifetime deal. 
The rewards you reap are so 
much more than what you put 
into it. 

“Once you take off your ban¬ 
ner, you can relax,” Wang said. 


Cuts 

Continued from front page 

there’s a problem,” he said. “I 
think it would be a shame if Stan¬ 
ford cut way back as a public ser¬ 
vice measure.” 

Kaiser, who serves on the Med¬ 
ical School Faculty Senate, noted 
that it is a “[medical] school’s 
responsibility to be straightfor¬ 
ward” with the doctors it trains in 
terms of the availability of jobs 
after they get their degrees. 

According to Dr. Charlotte 
Jacobs, an associate dean at the 


Medical School, the Tew Commis¬ 
sion has no power to enact the 
policies it recommends. She said 
that its report poses “no threat” to 
the Medical School. 

“Stanford is one of the smallest 
[medical] schools in the U.S.,” 
Jacobs said. “We have a very small 
class. . .. [We would be] next to 
last” if schools were ever closed, 
she said. 

The Medical School admits 86 
students each year and has about 
540 doctors-in-training in its 24 
residency programs. 

The commission was formed 
five years ago by the Pew Charita¬ 
ble Trusts to investigate issues in 


medicine and propose solutions to 
health-care problems. Its 21 mem¬ 
bers include medical educators, 
health professionals, former gov¬ 
ernment officials and insurance 
company executives. 

The commission made its rec¬ 
ommendation in light of what it 
views as a surplus of doctors 
nationwide, according to an article 
in The New York Times. The 
newspaper stated that the current 
doctor-to-patient ratio is 240 for 
every 100,000. The commission’s 
report emphasized that the ideal 
ratio for a managed-care system 
would be 150 for every 100,000. 

The commission’s overarching 


recommendation is to reduce the 
size of the total U.S. medical 
school class by 20 to 25 percent 
over the next 10 years, both 
through the closing of medical 
schools and the reduction of resi¬ 
dency programs. 

Part of the commission’s pro¬ 
posal is to limit the number of par¬ 
ticipating international medical 
school graduates. 

Dr. Elliott Wolfe, associate 
dean for student affairs at the 
Medical School, emphasized that 
the issue of whether to limit the 
enrollment of international stu¬ 
dents in American medical schools 
is a key one in cutting down the 


overall number of physicians in 
the U.S. 

Wolfe said that decreasing the 
number of domestically trained 
doctors will only result in an 
influx of foreign-trained doctors, 
not in an overall reduction of 
physicians. 

“I know the work of the Pew. I 
know they’re a highly regarded 
organization,” Wolfe said. But, he 
added, the commission’s recom¬ 
mendations should be a launching 
pad for debate and should not be 
accepted without question. 

Another consequence of closing 
medical schools might be that 
medical research would drop off, 


said Craig Cummings, a doctoral 
candidate in the Medical School’s 
genetics department, something 
that would “never be good for the 
country.” 

Although the number of appli¬ 
cations to medical schools in the 
U.S. has been steadily increasing 
over the last seven years, Judith 
Colwell, the assistant director of 
admissions at the Medical School, 
said that this year’s 7,000 applica¬ 
tions did not represent an increase 
from last year. 

Wolfe was hesitant to speculate 
on whether the Pew Commis¬ 
sion’s report will discourage 
potential applicants. 


Enjoy Thanksgiving fill Weekend Long! 
Put the Leftovers in the Frig, and bring 
your family to Mings for Dim Sum. 


Our carts are laden with more than 40 
chokes of appetizers and Dim Sum. 
Dim Sum available all 
Thanksgiving weekend. 
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1700 Embarcadero Rd. Palo fllto ■ 856-7700 
1 blk. off 101 ■ Take out ■ Delivery ■ Ample parking 


Have you ever wondered: 

What management consultants do? 

What distinguishes one consulting firm from another? 
if so, come to 

CONSULTING NIGHT 

and meet representative* from: 

AT Kearney 
Andersen Consulting 
• Bain 

Cornerstone Research 
McKinsey 
Mercer 
Walt Disney 

Tuesday, Nov.21, 7:00 PM 
Oak West, Tressider 

Sponsored by Stanford Economics Association 



The Center for International 
Security and Arms Control 
presents the inaugural 
Albert and Cicely Wheelon 
Lecture 


David Hamburg, M.D. 


SOME PEOPLE WILL SETTLE 
FOR NOTHING BUT THE BEST. 

They live at Oak Creek. 


O akCrekk 

I r a i i a , t J 


Beautifully lardscapeo, oak studded grounds. 
Luxurious studio, 1 a. id ?. BFI apartments. 
Unparalleled recrea ion facilities. A state-of- 
the-art fitness cente.. ideal location 
adjacent to Stanfo-d Shupping Center with 
easy access to highways 280 and 101. Oak 
Creek Apartments. Where quality is never 
compromised. 


1600 Sand Hill Rd. • Palo Alto ■ (415) 321-1701 


Carnegie Corporation 
ot New York 


Can human beings cooperate 
to prevent deadly conflict? 

Can the international commu¬ 
nity intervene before violence 
breaks out? 

lues., Nov. 28,1995,5:00 pm 
Annenberg Auditorium 
Cummings Art Building 
Stanford University 
Free and open to the public 
Reservations not required . 
Questions? 415 725-2581 


The Stanford Daily 

Th« Stanford Daffy (USPS 51B-4P0) a an ndependent student 
newspaper owned and published by The Stanford Daily Pub¬ 
lishing Corp, Storke PuWcabons Bortdrrg Stanford. CA 94305 

Letlers columns, cartoons and advertisements do not 
necessarily reflect editonal opinion 

The Daily is published weekdays during the academic 
year except Dead Week, when one issue ts published, finals 
week and holidays 

Subscription rates For California residents. $97 43 per 
year or $37 89 per quarter For residents in the rest of the 
United States. $90 00 per year or $35 00 per quarter Sec 
ond class postage paid at Palo Alto CA Send check or 
money order m advance 

Production at the ASSU Type & Design Shop, Storks Pub¬ 
lications Building, Stanford CA 94305 Printed by PIZAZZ 
PRINTING, 1070 Commercial Street, Suite 110 • San Jose 
CA 95112. 

• Copyright 1995 by The Stanford Daily Publishing Corp . 
Stanford. California 


Pajo Alto Area Chapter 


( 415 ) 688 0415 


American 
Red Cross 


BE A RED CROSS VOLUNTEER 


ALL 

DAY 

LONG 


TUESDAYS 


11:30 A.M. 
TIL CLOSE 


nan n_n 

umi u U 

CHICKEN & RIBS 

ALL YOU CAN EAT! 

MMMM... Chef's Secret Sauce 
with 

COLESLAW & FRENCH FRIES 




(COMPADRES) 

A ” 

MEXICAN BA* 4 C. BILL 

3877 El Camino Real • PaJo Alto • 858-1141 

Parking in rear oflCurtner Avenue 
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Newsline 


Budget debate continues 

WASHINGTON (AP) — With the government 
finally revving back to life, the White House and 
Congress pledged yesterday to use December talks 
to champion divergent spending priorities that 
have so far been irreconcilable. The GOP also sig¬ 
naled a possible retreat on its prized tax cut. 

Legislation sent to President Clinton for his sig¬ 
nature yesterday commits both sides to seeking a 
balanced budget in seven years using congression¬ 
al economic calculations, which Republicans had 
demanded for months, and to protect social pro¬ 
grams, as the White House insisted. 

Before recessing for Thanksgiving, the House 
also gave final congressional blessing to the GOP 
plan for balancing the budget by 2002. Clinton has 
promised to veto that bill. 

The president had long said that the GOP’s 
seven-year budget-balancing timetable would 


force overly harsh spending cuts, particularly in 
light of the GOP’s planned $245 billion tax break 
for families and businesses. 

“Well, I think that has to be on the table,” 
acknowledged House Speaker Newt Gingrich, R- 
Ga., on NBC’s “Today” program, signalling a new 
willingnes to consider the White House’s demands. 

l)ow Jones breaks 5,000 

NEW YORK (AP) - The Dow Jones industrial 
average broke 5,000 yesterday for the first time in 
history, though it ended the day below that mark. 

At 10:03 a.m. the widely watched average of 30 
big-name companies like AT&T and GE reached 
its record high of 5,000.43, though it ultimately 
closed at 4,983.09, down 6.86. 

The Dow average has risen more than 30 percent 
this year in one of the most spectacular runups on 
Wall Street ever. It had broken the 4,000 barrier in 
February and rose 119.58 points last week alone. 



ITESM 


Sistema ITESM 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO Y DE ESTUD10S SUPERIORES DE MONTERREY 


Monterrey 
Eugenio Garza Sada 
Guayrnas 
Chihuahua 
Cd ludrcz 
Tampico 
Laguna 
Saltillo 
Zacatecas 
Hidalgo 
lrapuato 
Lein 

Qucretaru 
San Luis Potosi 
Toluca 

Cd. dc Mexico 
ChiapasCentral de Veracruz 
Estado de Mexico 
Morelos 
Cd. Obregeon 
Colima 
Guadalajara 
Mazatlean 
Sinaloa 
Sonora Norte 


Faculty positions January 1996 


Visiting Professor 

• Ph D degree in one of the 
following areas: 

’Business Administration 
Marketing, Finance, 
International Business 
’Engineering 
Electronic, Industrial 
’Economy 


Full Time Professor 

• Master or Ph D degrees in 
one of the following areas: 

'Business Administration 
Marketing, Finance, 
International Business 
’Engineering 
Electronic, Industrial 
Computer Science, Mechanical 
’Economy 

• Available for January 1996 

• Fluent in Spanish 


• Candidates must come in economy 

his/her sabbatical year . Available for January 1996 

(ideally) in January 1996 or • Fluent in Spanish 

August 1996 

To Apply: 

Applicants who wish to be considered should send their complete resume, copies 
of transcript and diploma of the graduate degree before December 11,1995 to: 

Lie. Claudia Ferrer 

Phones in Mexico: (528) 358-9600 / 358-4141 Fax (528) 328-4199 
E-mail: cferrer@qm.rnty.itesrn.mx 



The 


Company,, 


Operations Planning & Analysis 
Cordially Invites 


Members of the class of 1996 to a reception and 
information session to be held: 


Tuesday 

November 28,1995 
7 p.m. 


The Garden Court Hotel 
520 Cowper Street 
Palo Alto 


Parts of Prop 187 struck down 

Judge rules that immigration is Washington’s concern 


LOS ANGELES (AP) - A fed¬ 
eral judge yesterday struck down 
portions of voter-approved Propo¬ 
sition 187, saying elements of the 
California law denying public ser¬ 
vices to undocumented immi¬ 
grants are unconstitutional. 

U.S. District Judge Mariana 
Pfaelzer ruled that undocument¬ 
ed immigrants can’t be ques¬ 
tioned about their status when 
applying to attend public schools 
or receive government benefits. 

She did not, however, strike 
down provisions that deny higher 
education benefits to undocu¬ 
mented students. And she said the 
state may be able to deny access to 
programs that it funds on its own. 

The state can’t, however, make 


independent determinations of 
immigration status. 

“The state is powerless to enact 
its own scheme to regulate immi¬ 
gration or to devise immigration 
regulations which run parallel to 
or purport to supplement the fed¬ 
eral immigration law,” Pfaelzer 
said in a 71-page written ruling. 

Pfaelzer was responsing to a 
motion filed by a group of organi¬ 
zations including the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

The judge declared unconstitu¬ 
tional the requirement that teach¬ 
ers, health care workers and social 
workers collect and report infor¬ 
mation about applicants’ immi¬ 
gration status. 

“The California voters’ over¬ 


whelming approval of Proposition 
187 reflects their justifiable frus¬ 
tration with the federal govern¬ 
ment's inability to enforce the 
immigration laws effectively. No 
matter how serious the problem 
may be, however, the authority to 
regulate immigration belongs 
exclusively to the federal govern¬ 
ment and state agencies are not 
permitted to assume that authori¬ 
ty,” Pfaelzer wrote. 

Pfaelzer’s ruled that state and 
school district employees cannot 
be instructed to “determine” 
whether immigrants are in the 
country illegally. That job, she 
wrote, belongs to the federal 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and cannot be usurped. 


LVL interactive (LVLi), the leading interactive agency in 
Silicon Valley, seeks an innovative individual with Web 
and Unix experience to work with a group of highly 
talented internet technology experts. 

Candidate must possess skills in HTML, CGI programming 
and have working knowledge of Unix SysAdmin utilities. 

Check us out at: http://www.egghead.com 
http://www.lvli.com 

Please email or fax resume and salary requirements to: 


Chris Coluzzi 
LVL interactive 

Email: ccoluzzi@www.lvli.com 
Fax: 408 988-4245 
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Join us at Bon Appetit — Tresidder 

for a bountiful Thanksgiving Lunch 
Tuesday, November 21, 1995 

OUR THANKSGIVING MENU 

? 

Roasted Turkey 
with Orange Cranberry Sauce 
and Sage Cornbread 

¥ 

Baked Honeymustard Ham 
with a Raisin Brandy Sauce 

? 

Garlic Mashed Potatoes with Gravy, 

Glazed Baby Carrots, Rosemary Boulettes 

? 

Spiced Cider, Soft Drinks, Milk, Coffee 

■§ 

CHOICE of DESSERT: 

Pumpkin Bread Pudding with a Vanilla 
and Cinnamon Anglafse Sauce 
Cranberry Cheesecake 
Pecan Tarts 

$4.95 plus tax 
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Daily editorial lacked logic and respect 

W £ ARE WRITING this letter in Moreover, creating accessibility is not a tripping over illegally parked bicycles and pation in academics and every-day stu- 

response to the editorial, “Access demonstration of Stanford’s benevolence, running into barriers imposed by con- dent life. To understand and remedy the 

priorities,” printed in the Nov. 15 but compliance with federal law. Section struction. problem, the only feasible unit of analysis 


W E ARE WRITING this letter in 
response to the editorial, “Access 
priorities,” printed in the Nov. 15 
issue of The Daily. We believe the lan¬ 
guage and the underlying assumptions of 
this article are ambiguous and prejudiced. 

The editorial states that “In due time, 
measures should be undertaken to make 
[the Firetruck House, Old Union and the 
rest of Stanford] more accessible to dis¬ 
abled students.” What exactly does “due 
time” mean? It could mean tomorrow, 
next week, five years from now or never. 
Does it mean buildings will be made acces¬ 
sible when the administration deems it 
convenient or when the disabled (not 
handicapped) community has paid its 
dues? Will the administration determine 
when we deserve our basic civil right to 
enter a building or access Stanford pro¬ 
grams? Or is this another patronizing 
attempt to say, “Don’t get agitated ... we 
promised to take care of you and we will 
— someday.” 

Due time does nothing for us but gen¬ 
erate more frustrations and disappoint¬ 
ments. The time for accessibility and fair 
opportunity is now and not “in the near 
future.” We are here now and it is now 
that our needs must be recognized and 
accommodated. How long do we have to 
wait? 


Moreover, creating accessibility is not a 
demonstration of Stanford’s benevolence, 
but compliance with federal law. Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
states the following: 

“No otherwise qualified individual in 
the United States . . . shall, solely by rea¬ 
son of his handicap, be excluded from the 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance.” 

Is there anyone out there who wants to 
lose millions of dollars of federal funding 
out of Stanford's research and operational 
budget? 

The Daily’s editorial board seems to 
base its entire argument against physical 
modifications and disability accommoda¬ 
tion in the context of a cost-benefit analy¬ 
sis. You state that the University should 
proceed cautiously “lest it find itself in a 
quagmire of financial costs.” Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, Second Concise 
Edition defines a quagmire as “a difficult 
or dangerous situation from which it is 
hard to escape.” Ironically enough, the 
definition of quagmire beautifully illus¬ 
trates exactly what it is like to be in a 
wheelchair beholding a flight of stairs. 
Quagmire similarly applies to being visu¬ 
ally impaired, moving about the campus 


tripping over illegally parked bicycles and 
running into barriers imposed by con¬ 
struction. 

The disabled community acknowledges 
that initial costs for building modifications 
may be a sizable investment. But which 
costs the University more, the investment 
it will take to satisfy its responsibility 
under the law or the negative image Stan¬ 
ford will acquire if it compromises the civil 
rights of disabled students? Can Stanford 
really afford to have a group of its stu¬ 
dents feeling alienated and isolated, believ¬ 
ing itself denied of an equal opportunity to 
a Stanford education? It’s ironic that The 
Daily’s lead story heralding Rev. Jesse 
Jackson’s speech on social justice ran on 
the same day as this editorial. 

The editorial’s solution of “settting] up 
a priority list of buildings which are used 
by both handicapped people and able-bod¬ 
ied people most frequently” is short-sight¬ 
ed. How would the University propose to 
conduct a thorough analysis of how many 
disabled students frequent a building that 
is inaccessible to begin with? A priority 
list of buildings used by disabled people 
will only include buildings that are acces¬ 
sible. A better prescription would be to 
assess the needs of the disabled communi¬ 
ty by finding out which buildings are least 
accessible and create obstacles to partici¬ 


pation in academics and every-day stu¬ 
dent life. To understand and remedy the 
problem, the only feasible unit of analysis 
is the disabled student. Ultimately, hiding 
behind the tired phrase, “budget cuts,” is 
a cop-out. How Stanford chooses to allo¬ 
cate its limited resources is still a direct 
reflection of its values and the priority it 
ostensibly places upon diversity. 

Finally, we’re not entirely sure what 
the editorial board intended when it wrote 
this editorial. In an era when our campus 
is striving for cross-cultural communica¬ 
tion and understanding, the lack of 
respect displayed for our issues, feelings 
and rights seems counterintuitive. We are 
not being overly sensitive. If the insensi¬ 
tive and short-sighted comments made in 
this editorial had targeted women, ethnic 
and religious minorities or gays and les¬ 
bians, this piece would have never appeared 
in The Daily. However, because the article 
is aimed at people with disabilities, you 
appear to believe it is all right to express 
prejudiced opinions and advocate discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Donna Davies 

Masters’ student, education 

Bliss Temple 

Senior, public policy and earth systems 

Sophia Whyte 

Senior, economics 


Hoover fellow used racist 
offensive language at rally 

Last Tuesday, after Jesse Jackson’s 
speech in White Plaza, a group of 
approximately 100-150 students 
marched to the Hoover Institution to 
demonstrate our support for affirma¬ 
tive action programs and our disap¬ 
proval of the UC Regents’ decision — 
specifically that of Dr. Glenn Campbell, 
former director of Hoover. 

We proceeded to have students 
speak on affirmative action and its 


importance. Dr. Thomas Metzger, a 
senior fellow at Hoover, came out from 
the building and began to verbally 
harass us. The initial interaction went 
something like this: "You are being 
completely uncivilized. You’re acting 
like animals. You sound like barking 
dogs.” 

We explained to him that it was our 
legal right to be there as students and 
we were exercising our freedom of 
speech. As long as we were not block¬ 
ing the entrance to the building we 
were doing nothing illegal. 

He also questioned us several times 
asking, “Are you Stanford students? 


You don’t look like it.” 

The second interaction I had with 
this “esteemed” gentleman is the one I 
find most disturbing. As we were dis¬ 
cussing the issues, Dr. Metzger looked 
at me and said, “You are disgusting, 
with that ring in your nose.” 

After he finished commenting on my 
appearance, I explained to him the cul¬ 
tural significance of having a nose ring 
in East Indian society. He proceeded to 
say that there is no room for “tradition¬ 
al customs” in a modern society and 
that people should “follow the norms” 
of the society that they are in. He then 
ran back into the building and locked all 


the doors. 

Needless to say, I am very offended 
and appalled at this behavior. Dis¬ 
cussing issues and disagreeing on them 
is fine and even healthy, but to insult 
an individual on the basis of her 
appearance is completely uncalled for. 

We need to be aware and vigilant of 
the so-called leaders the Hoover Insti¬ 
tution employs. It is a sad fact that 
people like Metzger are in positions of 
power. The prejudicial and ignorant 
views they hold affect us and our 
opportunities at Stanford. 

Monisha Rajaj 
Sophomore, undeclared 


Letters 


Tony Small 

Religion requires open 

W HEN I WAS a freshman, the first will try to convince the ot 
thing that struck me about Stan- is wrong. The atheist ai 
ford was how religious people are. the Christian from a tl 


W HEN I WAS a freshman, the first 
thing that struck me about Stan¬ 
ford was how religious people are. 
The move from an agnostic Jewish back¬ 
ground to a world where most people 
“love” God was a formidable mental leap. I 
had just assumed that no one would 
believe in things that had never been 
empirically proven and had never made 
sense. Imagine my surprise during fresh¬ 
man year when a practicing Mormon 
ended up as my roommate and a devout 
Christian became my best friend. 

More so than race, economic status or 
sexuality, religion gets to the very root of 
who you are. How you live, how you think 
and how you see yourself in the larger 
world are all founded on your religious 
beliefs, or lack thereof. 

This is one reason why religious differ¬ 
ences are so explosive and why religion is 
rarely discussed or presented in an open 
forum. For example, an attack on Chris¬ 
tianity is an attack of the moral base of 
thousands of Stanford students. Challenge 
Christianity and you challenge the founda¬ 
tion of everything a Christian has ever 
known. 

This leads to the other reason why reli¬ 
gion is such an untenable issue. Race and 
sexuality can’t be changed, but religion 
can. African Americans don’t have to fear 
being “talked into” not being black. In con¬ 
trast, imagine a religious discussion 
between a Christian and an atheist. Both 


will try to convince the other that the other 
is wrong. The atheist attempts to rescue 
the Christian from a theological crutch, 
while the Christian attempts to rescue the 
atheist from an eternity in hell. The dis¬ 
cussion results only in anger and tension 
999 times out of 1,000 — it doesn’t rescue 
anyone from anything. 

Of course, this is not to say that religion 
isn’t discussed at all, because it is. Unfor¬ 
tunately, discussions on religion tend to be 
among people who already agree. Chris¬ 
tians have discussions with other Chris¬ 
tians regarding the impropriety of non- 
Christians. Atheists have discussions with 
other atheists regarding the intellectual 
inferiority of non-atheists. 

When students at Stanford discuss reli¬ 
gion, they are only agreeing on how wrong 
everyone else is. 

Religious differences — because they 
are strong, because they go to the core of 
one’s identity, because they are never 
talked about — have polarized the Stan¬ 
ford community. It’s not like racial polar¬ 
ization where you’ll see eight African 
Americans eating at the same table. Reli¬ 
gious polarization is invisible. You can’t see 
it, but it is there. Religious differences are 
glass walls, unspoken barriers to closeness, 
that, in trying to prevent us from seeing 
the validity of other points of view, prevent 
us from understanding and getting close to 
different people. 

One of my most memorable experiences 


from freshman year was the day I attended 
a Bible study. As one of Christianity’s most 
ardent critics, I felt compelled to see the 
other side, for you can’t fairly criticize 
something you know nothing about. The 
Bible study was truly enlightening. My 
personal religious views did not change, 
but for the first time, I understood why 
Christians were Christians. I saw what 
they got out of it, and I saw why they stuck 
with it. Christianity was no longer this evil 
empire of the dark side that lurked every 
corner to convert me. 

For incoming frosh, we need a “Reli¬ 
gions of the Community” program, a pre¬ 
sentation of perspectives from Christian, 
Jewish, Muslim, agnostic, atheistic and 
other religious viewpoints. The presenta¬ 
tion should not be a convert search or a 
series of dogmatic monologues. It should 
involve people from a variety of faiths 
answering the simple question, “Why do I 
feel this way?” 

We need to deal with religious polariza¬ 
tion. The first step is talking openly about 
our differences. 

Even if you don’t believe something, 
you can at least try to understand why 
some people do. 

Mr. Small likes to keep an open mind about 
all religions. 
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Editorials _ 

Giving is not duty 

A LTHOUGH WE PAY thou- to dutifully write checks to their 
sands of dollars for the right alma mater each year is unrea- 
to attend Stanford, the true sonable — and unfair. If someone 
cost of that diploma is far higher, has a gripe about Stanford, he 
Fortunately, Stanford is blessed should have the right to withhold 
with other sources of income, giving without worrying about 
including a large endowment — University President Gerhard 
worth just over $3 billion — and Casper chastising him for break- 
thousands of alumni (and others) ing a moral obligation. Alumni 
who donate generously each year. shouldn’t be pressured to join an 
Recently, it seems that the Uni- artificial “moral elite” by mailing 
versity has started to devote more in a check made out to “The Stan- 
and more resources to encourage ford Fund.” 

alumni, especially new ones, to The University rightly realizes 
make giving a life-long habit. In it has a problem with low alumni 
particular, Stanford has floated giving, but Stanford is working to 
the argument that giving is a solve it in the wrong way — by try - 
“moral obligation” which alumni ing to coerce alumni to give using a 
should obey. false morality argument. 

This is worrisome. We are all for Instead of trying to legislate 
alumni giving. Without the gen- ethics, Stanford should focus on 
erosity of past alumni and others, why disillusioned alumni are reluc- 
this University would never have tant to give in the first place, 
been able to reach and maintain Instead of wasting time talking 
the world-class status it now about moral obligations, perhaps 
enjoys. administrators could ask alumni 

However, expecting all alumni what is troubling them. 

Taggers beware 

F ROM THE PAWS of Berke- ties’ police forces are enforcing 
ley’s bear painted on the vandalism and “tagging” laws, 
pavement to the word “Cal” which is good; such criminal acts 
plastered on various campus build- should be dealt with through the 
ings, Big Game has once again left criminal justice system, 
its vandalous mark on Stanford. But not all the vandals are 
This year, the results are mostly caught and punished, and the two 
spray-painted slogans. In years universities arc saddled with dam- 
past, some Berkeley students have age bills. To ensure that these pay- 
committed more serious acts, such ments are fairly distributed and to 
as painting Rodin sculptures or discourage students from vandal¬ 
pouring discoloring motor oil on izing their rival school, both Stan- 
brickwork. ford and Berkeley should agree to 

Let us be clear that not all Cal pay for the clean-up of vandalism 
students perpetrate these deeds, at the other school. 

Furthermore, Stanford students Saddling the schools with each 
have vandalized UC-Berkeley in Big others’ repair bills would create a 
Game fervor too — although each sense of collective responsibility and 
year there seems to be much more hopefully reduce vandalism. It 
property damage committed by Cal would also be a gesture of friendship 
students at Stanford than vice versa, between the universities. Finally, if 
No matter who is committing it is true that Berkeley students 
these crimes, however, they need cause more damage to Stanford 
to stop. There is a difference than vice versa, it is only fair that 
between a clever prank and Berkeley students should pay more, 
destructive graffiti. Both universi- even indirectly, for that act. 
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Tuesday Thoughts 


ith Congress and tlu- pres.denl battlmg over balancing the federal books, many people are bewildered at how the politics of the budget affect them AVhile most non-essential federal government operations shut 
down last week, the country continued its business as if nothing had happened. The mail ran. the stock market reached record territory, and the country did not collapse in default under a mountain of debt ' 
in lact. th.. lederal government Inis been down this road several times since 1980 and there has never been any apparent long-term damage. So whafs going on here? Is a little national debt a threat to the 
economic security ol the l S. .’ Do we know and do we care? We asked Economics Prof. Michael Horvath to clarify the subject for our readers. 


H onestly, the answer to the question 

in the editor’s introduction must be “no,” we 
just don’t know if a little national debt is 
detrimental to the country’s economic health. 
Economists and politicians differ substantially on the 
definition of appropriate fiscal policy, making it diffi¬ 
cult to define what level of debt is more than a little 
and how much is too much. We can identify the pros 
and cons of carrying a national debt but these are typ¬ 
ically theoretical hypotheses about what may happen 
in the long run. The plain fact is that we have too lit¬ 
tle data to test the theories conclusively. 

The answer to the second question should be an 
emphatic “yes” from all of you reading this under the 
age of 30 (which includes me), or else I wouldn’t 
bother to write this piece. Newt Gingrich recently 
commented on the budget wrangling in Congress: 
This is the largest domestic decision since 1933. I 
..link for two generations we have borrowed our chil¬ 
dren’s money. You should care about this question 
because you are a child of Gingrich. It is your money 
that he thinks is being borrowed to fund the govern¬ 
ment’s excesses since 1973, the beginning of the cur¬ 
rent debt build-up. It is you who will most likely pay 
in the long run if in two decades or so, the obvious 
answer to the first question is yes, a little national 
debt is a terrible thing (and how could we have been 
so blind). So while I believe we do not know for sure 
whether or not carrying a national debt is detrimen¬ 
tal to the health of the economy, it is a question for 
which we would like to have an answer. 

So that you may be able to debate the first ques¬ 
tion with economists and others, here are the main 
arguments for and against carrying a national debt. 

Michael Horvath, ic ar. assistant professor of eco¬ 
nomics here at Stanford. 


Remember, these are conjectures, not hard facts 
about the benefits and detrimental effects of high 
national deficits and debt levels. Economics may be 
the dismal science. However, it is still a science and 
that means we need to entertain all the hypotheses 
and reject only those which we can disprove. 
Benefits of Deficits: 

• Investment in public goods: The government has 
spent billions of dollars to build highways, bridges, 
railways, buildings, parks and other public goods. 

These are investments, much the r—;-— 

same way that businesses and home * 

owners invest in the infrastructure j 

and building stock of the economy. Jb 
However, the bookkeeping of the ¥ W l(k 
government’s investment projects £ 

does not conform with the private 
sector. If the government appropri- mm 
ates $200 billion to help fund the 
reconstruction of the highways I iMW bbI 
around San Francisco, the total Horvath 
amount is considered spent in the 
year in which it is appropriated. The new highways 
are not counted as assets now in place in the stock of 
government capital and hence do not offset the 
spending. If the government is going to continue to 
invest in public goods, some deficit spending may be 
preferable. 

• Analogy to corporations: Most large corporations 
carry a significant amount of debt. They issue bonds 
which, in most cases, obligate them to pay an amount 
caiied a coupon yearly or monthly to the bondholder 
and then to pay the face value of the bond when it 
matures (typically several years from the date of 
issue). The bond market is considered an efficient 
means for companies and governments to raise capital 
that they can use for investment projects, research and 


development. Why should we as citizens be alarmed if 
the government carries a debt, given that we do not 
raise an eyebrow if Microsoft or IBM do the same? 

• Redistribution: As a matter of principle, the gov¬ 
ernment’s role is to ensure the equality of opportu¬ 
nity for all citizens of the United States. Some people 
feel this extends to economic equality in outcome. 
Allowing the government to run deficits, and hence 
to carry, potentially, a level of debt, makes possible 
the redistribution programs currently in place such 
as Medicaid and Welfare relief. 

• Comparison to other countries: By international stan¬ 
dards, the U.S. debt-to-GDP ratio is not all that high. 
Belgium and Italy have been over the 100 percent debt- 
to-GDP ratio for several decades now and they are still 
functioning economies (notice I did not say efficient). 
Perhaps a debt-to-GDP ratio of 80 percent as is the case 
in the U.S. is a “small” amount of debt after all. 

Costs of Deficits: 

• “Crowding out” of private investment: The term 
“crowding out,” in this context, refers to the substi¬ 
tution of corporate bonds with government bonds. If 
the government wants to borrow more and more 
money, the private sector may get less and less of the 
amount people are interested in investing, raising 
rates in the future as people demand higher rates to 
hold government bonds. 

• Transferring the burden to future generations: 
Repeating the first point in the “pros” section above, 
the government’s primary concern is the equality of 
all of its constituents. This extends to those yet to be 
born, according to many opponents of the govern¬ 
ment debt. By spending more than the government 
receives now, the government is merely transferring 
the tax burden to future generations, which may 
include us, and this is not fair. This could lead to: 

• Weaker dollar and reduced autonomy: Since a signif¬ 


icant amount of current government debt issuances is 
being bought by foreigners, higher levels of debt may 
also lead to a weaker dollar in foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets. Notice that the dollar has been weakening with 
respect to the yen for the past decade (and then some) 
at the same time that Japanese investors have become 
major participants in the U.S. treasury bill and gov¬ 
ernment bond auctions. A weaker dollar may be good 
for the relatively small portion of the economy that is 
involved with exports. However, it is not necessarily 
good for the economy as a whole. 

I could go on with both lists. This I will not do. 
The gentle reader will kindly note that I have tried to 
be fair as fair can be in presenting arguments on 
both sides of the debate. My own opinion is that the 
most detrimental aspect of running a government 
debt is that it leads to political stalemates. 

The current level of national debt has generated a 
profound unwillingness to see the forest for the trees 
on the part of both Democrats and Republicans, pres¬ 
idents and Congress. Surely the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of government employees deemed “non-essen¬ 
tial” and the resort operators around the national 
parks, to name but few sufferers, have borne the 
most immediate cost of the national debt. Tc those 
who argue that the six-day shut-down of the U.S. 
government is a one-time event, unfortunate but nec¬ 
essary to generate a budget deal, I would remind 
them that long-run budget deals were approved by 
the White House and Congress in 1991 and 1993, 
only to fail under application. Future government 
shut-downs may become a yearly phenomenon unless 
the two sides of the debate can come to a more fun¬ 
damental understanding on what aspects of the debt 
are truly detrimental to the economy and what can be 
tolerated for the sake of achieving some of the bene¬ 
fits outlined above. 


IF YOU LIKE SHAKESPEARE. . . 
YOU'LL LOVE STANFORD FLYING CLUB! 


Stanford to the Ashland (Oregon) Shakespeare festival 
in less than 2 hours (in a typical four-seat club 
aircraft). And the costs? Only about $45 per person, 
while no advance purchase or airline-style restrictions 
apply. 

Shakespeare and many other adventures in the 
Western States can be reached in a couple of hours, 
and at a surprisingly low cost when you get a pilot's 


license. Most Members complete our Solo Pilot 
License course with 10 to 20 hours of flying time. 
Two-seat planes start at S39/hr including fuel, and you 
only pay for actual flight time. You can even take a 
lesson while flying to Ashland, and at 10,000 ft view 
Mount Shasta on the way. 

Call for details, a free flying-time map, and an 
information kit. Or try our $75 test flight. Ybu'll love itl 


STANFORD FLYING CLUB - I 

415-858 2200 Authorized Flight Training COSSHfl 


MONEY AVAILABLE FOR 

ART an<l TECHNOLOGY PROJECTS 

The Stanford Arts and Technology Initiative, SATI, announces 
a new grant program for this academic year that is open to 
both undergraduate and graduate students to assist in the 
development of projects that combine aesthetics and 
technology. Projects may relate to either the fine or 
performing arts. SATI will offer grants for up to 8 projects 
with $1000 as the largest award. 


The application deadline is Tuesday, January 16th, 1995, 
and awards will be announced by Wednesday, 

February 7th. An informational workshop for 
applicants will be held in room 125, 

Memorial Hall, on Tuesday, November 28, 

4:00 to 6:00 PM. All applicants should plan ^ 
to come to this meeting. . Jy Ve-'f 


Applications should include (a) a project 
description, (b) a budget, (c) a resume and 
transcript, (d) a tentative work schedule, 
and (e) a letter of reference from a faculty 
or staff sponsor. 

Please address any questions to the w 
Chair, SATI, Professor Charles R. Lyons, 
e-mail: Charles.lyons@forsythe. 
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American Heart 
Association*? 
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Would you give jour 
right arm to avoid 
high blood pressure? 




5 We specialize 
3 in 

• V'W • ^ 

EXPLORER • TAURUS 

960 High Street, Palo Alto, CA 94301 

328-4488 
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UNDERGRADUATE ADVISING CENTER 

d* dj >1» d, d> d« d. d. d. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •J* ZJ* 

“Are You Interested in an 
Individually Designed Major?” 

Come in to The Undergraduate Advising Center (UAC) and meet with the Program Coordinator, 
Hector Cuevas, to discuss your interests. Keep in mind the following: 

• Each student submitting a new proposal must have at least three (3) full quarters of 
undergraduate work remaining at Stanford. 

• Each major shall consist of at least 60 units, at or above the 100 level. 

• A maximum of 15 of these 60 units may be taken as pass/no credit. 

• A maximum of 8 of these 60 units may be taken in individual study or directed reading. 

• The proposed major must constitute a coherent program that achieves a clear academic 
goal. 

• The proposed major must be comparable in quality and academic rigor to degrees 
obtained in other degree-granting programs offered. 

• The proposed major cannot duplicate or be achievable through a major offered by another 
degree-granting program or department. 

• Students must present evidence that demonstrates their ability to do independent work. 


AUTUMN QUARTER DEADLINE 
Thursday, November 30,1995 


Proposals are accepted once per quarter. Check with UAC in Sweet Hall, 
1st Floor, for exact dates or phone 723-2426 for more information. 



BUCKLE UP CALIFORNIA! 


1 Day Service! 
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Stanford Shopping Center 

326-7687 


Ifs. f.l ) 
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ATTENTION 

STANFORD 

STUDENTS 


Serving the Stanford Community Since 1971 

Daily - Weekly - Monthly - Weekend Rates 
18 and over welcome 

All with unlimited mileage 

4-WHEEL DRIVE VEHICLES AVAILABLE 

Vehicles are subject to availability. 
Therefore, advance reservations are recommended. 
Customer shuttle service available 
FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION CALL 


415 - 494-8383 

j.wwimmfmm 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE! JjL 


(X 

Call (408) 730-5200 

National Scholarship 
Referral Service 

1310 Hollenbeck Ave., Suite D 
RO. Box 60099, Sunnyvale, CA 
94088-0099 


Full refund if scholarship 
not received. 


CareerPro 

Resume & Job Search 
Specialists 


• Professional 8 Personalized 


• Job Search Assistance 

• Interview Preparation 

Free Consultation! 

Town & Country Village 

324-2776 


1-800-546-0355 

Over 300 Affiliate Offices Nationwide 

Writing your past for a better 
future since 1958 

20% Discount with ad 

(offer expires Dec. 20, 1995) 


Door to Door Airport 
Service 

(any campus location) 

Between SFO $17 
Stanford and OAK $31 
(add’l person $10) 

467-1800 

$2 OFF WITH THIS AD 

(limit 1 coupon per party) 

1 PSOTCP 1442P 


American Heart M 
Association-" 


A Call to Arms: 
Check Blood 
Pressure. 


C*199f> Americar> Heart Association 
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Cross country teams race to top 10 at NCAAs 

Men improve to fifth place while 

women pull away for ninth 


Siamuslye completed the course 
in 30 minutes, nine seconds. 

Jimmerson spearheaded Stan¬ 
ford in the 10,000 meter race with 
a time of 31:25, good for 23rd over¬ 
all. Sophomore Nathan Nutter fol¬ 
lowed in 42nd with a time of 31:52. 
Senior Mark Fadil, competing in 
his final race as a Cardinal, ran the 
course in 32:22 for 66th place. 

Junior J.J. White and freshman 
Brent Hauser rounded out Stan¬ 
ford’s top five harriers, capturing 
70th and 84th, respectively. White 
clocked in at 32:24 while Hauser 
crossed the line in 32:37. Stan¬ 
ford’s 209 points placed it ahead of 
all other Pacific 10 Conference 
participants in the 22-team meet. 

The women’s 5,000 meter race 
saw the end of Villanova’s reign of 
terror, as top-ranked Providence 
broke 'Nova’s six-year strangle¬ 
hold on the cross country title. The 
lady Friars finished on top with 88 
points. Marie McMahon led the 
way with her fourth-place finish in 
the 183-harrier meet. Wisconsin’s 
Kathy Butler captured the individ¬ 
ual title, finishing the course in 
16:51, edging Arizona’s Amy 
Skieresz by four seconds. 

Please see NCAA, hack page 


By Ed Guzman 

Contributing writer 

At last year’s NCAA Cross 
Country Championships, the 
Stanford cross country program 
asserted itself as a national force. 
Yesterday, the Cardinal proved 
that last year was no fluke. 

The Cardinal men and women, 
riding the performances of junior 
Greg Jimmerson and freshman 
Mary Cobb, once again blazed to 
top-10 finishes in the NCAA 
Cross Country Championships in 
Ames, Iowa, finishing fifth and 
ninth, respectively. The men 
improved on last season’s sixth- 
place performance while the 
women could not keep pace with 
last season’s eighth-place outing. 

By running in a tight, cohesive 
pack that crossed the finish line 
only one minute and 12 seconds 
apart, the fifth-ranked Cardinal 
men broke away from most of the 
177-runner field. Fourth-ranked 
Arkansas won the national crown 
easily with 100 points, outdis¬ 
tancing second-place Northern 
Arizona by 42 points. Godfrey 
Siamuslye and Ryan Wilson led 
the Razorbacks with first- and 
fifth-place finishes, respectively. 




Matthew Lawrence — Daily file 

The Stanford men's cross country team's season came to a close yesterday at the NCAAs in Ames, Iowa. The Cardinal men raced to fifth 
place out of a field of 22 schools. 


Spikers say good-bye 
to seniors, host USF 


By Jason Weintraub 

Staff writer 

The No. 3 Stanford women’s 
volleyball team will say good-bye 
to one of its most talented senior 
classes ever when it takes on the 
University of San Francisco at 
Maples Pavilion this evening at 7 
p.m. on senior night. 

The Cardinal (25-2 overall, 18- 
0 Pacific 10 Conference) enters its 
final 1995 home match having 
won 22 straight matches on its 
way to completing Stanford’s first 
undefeated trip through the Pac- 
10 since 1991. 

“It’s nice [to go undefeated],” 
said head coach Don Shaw. “With 
the conference being so tough this 
year and with everybody beating 
up on everybody else, it was nice 
to stay above all that this year.” 

In addition to establishing 
it self as one of the best teams in 
the nation, Stanford’s success in 
conference play gives the team 
added confidence as it prepares to 
defend its national title in the 
NCAA tournament, which will 
start Nov. 29. 

“It’s really a good thing to 
know that you can handle such 
tough competition," Shaw said. 
“Our team is playing really well 
right now." 

Stanford expects to dispose of 
the Dons easily this evening. The 
Dons are struggling in a rebuild¬ 
ing season and figure to be little 
more than helpless targets for 
Stanford’s potent offensive 
attack. In their 14 matchups to 
date, the Cardinal has never lost 
to USF. 


“They’re not having a good 
season,” Shaw said. “They’ve lost 
a lot of players and are a young 
team with a second-year coach. 
They recruited a couple of good 
players last year who are improv¬ 
ing, but right now, it’s not like 
we’ll be playing a highly-ranked 
team, which is good for senior 
night.” 

Indeed, tonight will be more 
of a celebration of four spectacu¬ 
lar Stanford seniors than a bat¬ 
tle between two top teams. This 
year’s senior class is led by one 
of the best players ever to play 
volleyball for the Cardinal, set¬ 
ter / outside hitter Cary Wen¬ 
dell. Wendell began her career 
at Stanford in 1992, when she 
earned Volleyball Monthly’s 
National Freshman of the Year 
award. Wendell hit .285 as a 
freshman (second on the team 
to Olympian Bev Oden) and reg¬ 
istered 353 kills. She was the 
only freshman named to the All- 
Pac-10 team in 1992. Wendell 
also garnered NCAA All-Tour¬ 
nament honors in 1992 by help¬ 
ing Stanford capture the nation¬ 
al championship. 

After spending the summer at 
the Goodwill Games with the U.S. 
National Team, Wendell posted 
an outstanding sophomore season 
with the Cardinal. The First- 
Team All-Pac-10 and First-Team 
All-West Region performer led 
Stanford in hitting percentage 
(.278) and ranked second in digs, 
kills, blocks and assists. The Sec¬ 
ond-Team All-American also 

Please see SENIORS, back page 


Jessica has been a 


phenomenal leader 


in this program since 


she stepped onto 


the Stanford campus 


Ian Sawyers 


Crew teams perform 
soundly at San Mateo 


Rod Byer - Daily file 

One of the nation’s top sweepers in women s soccer, senior Jes¬ 
sica Fischer now sets her sight on loftier goals. 


By Laura Drum After a disorganized start per- 

Contributing writer mitted the Bears to start ahead of 

schedule, Stanford set the pace. 
I^ast Sunday, the Stanford men’s “We set up a rhythm early in the 
and women’s crew teams met Cali- race,” said senior Cara Rice. “Our 
fomia and other West Coast schools strategy was to go out fast and hold 
in San Mateo, the Cardinal’s home on, and we did that.” 
turf. The regatta concluded the fall The varsity squad improved by 
season and seemed as important to 30 seconds compared to its perfor- 
Stan ford crew as Big Game seemed mance in the same regatta last year 
to football. while the junior varsity team sped 

The Cardinal performed with up by two minutes. “We pulled 
rhythm and grace. All three hard,” said senior JV rower Leah 
women’s teams finished first in Meagher. “We pulled together. I 
their divisions while the men’s think we’re going to be a strong 
team placed a close second behind team this year.” 
national powerhouse Cal. Stanford’s men’s team finished 

The course snaked through resi- with a time of 17:30 compared to 
dential San Mateo, its sharp curves Cal’s mark of 17:06. The Cardinal 
and narrow bridges challenging all led after the initial 2,000 meters, 
comers. It spanned 6,000 meters, Then the pace slowed, however, and 
longer than most crew races. The the Bears crept up from behind, 
distance pushed the Cardinal’s “We had our high points and our 
endurance, which began to lag due low {joints,” said senior Barrett 
to an especially hard week of prac- Adams. “The rate dropped [at the 
tice. end] and it was hard to pick up the 

Fatigue could not stop the Stan- energy level again. ’’ 
ford women from their goal, howev- Stanford still finished 45 sec- 
er. The varsity team finished 23 onds faster than last year’s time, 
seconds ahead of Cal with a time of however, and can take comfort in 
20 minutes, 14 seconds. Mean- the fact that it lost to a Cal squad 
while, the junior varsity squad which set a new course record for 
came in three minutes ahead of the the race. “I was extremely proud of 
Bears with a time of 21:31. The [the team],” said men’s coxswain 
novice team crossed the finish line Eva Kim. “We went out with a lot 
30 second before Cal. of fire.” 


Cardinal ready to do some Gator wrestling 


By Karim Fahkry coach Chris Horpel expects that his squad will 

emerge victorious. 

Coming off their ferocious victory against If his knee heals, senior co-captain Jimmy 
Bay Area rival UC-Davis last Friday, the Stan- Aguirre (134 pounds) will battle junior 
ford wrestlers are set to face off against San 
Francisco State at Burnham Pavilion tonight 
at 7 p.m. 

The grapplers regard tonight’s contest as 
their own version of Big Game. There is a lot 
of pride riding on this meet, since the Gators 
defeated the Cardinal 19-16 last year for the 
first time in a decade. San Francisco State 
pulled out the victory in the heavyweight 
matchup, which is the final confrontation in a 
dual meet. 

San Francisco State featured three All- 
Americans last year and finished second 
nationally in Division II. This year, the Gators 
rely on a powerful arsenal of juniors. 

In particular, the Gators are strong in four 
weight classes. Stanford sophomore Robert 
Hatta (134 pounds) will have his hands full 
when he wrestles Richard Gutierrez, who has 
beaten Matt Cano, a returning NCAA qualifi¬ 
er for the Cardinal. 

To overcome San Francisco State, the Car¬ 
dinal must win the matches it is supposed to 
win and also pull off some upsets. Although 
Stanford is not 100 percent health wise, head 


Richard Hilas, who finished second in the All- 
California Open last week in the 142-pound 

Please see WRESTLE, back page 


Teresa Trusty - Daily tile 

The Cardinal wrestlers will look to put San Francisco State's face into the mat tonight at 
Burnham Pavilion. 
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415-723-2555 


Extension 302 




Announcements 

Autos 

Bikes 

Childcare 

Computers 

Editing/WP 

For Sale 

Help Wanted 

Housing 

House Sitting 

Lost & Found 


Mopeds 

Motorcycles 

Music 

Personals 

Pets 

Restaurant 
Services 
Summer Jobs 
Travel 
Wanted 


HOW TO PLACE AIM AD 


BY PHOME 

Call 415-723 2555 Ext 302 
Monday thru Friday from 9AM-5PM 

BY FAX 

Call 415-725-1FAX 

Include Credit Card # and Exp. Date 

E-MAIL 

classifieds@daily Stanford edu 

BY MAIL 

Mail to: The Stanford Daily. Storke Bldg , Stanford. CA 94305, Attn. Classifieds 
Enclose text, dates to run. your name & phone, payment (check or credit card # 
with exoiration date) - ID Mail Code #2240 

OFFICE VISIT 

Come to the above address. Monday thru Friday 9AM - 5PM 


COMMUNITY RATE 

$7.25/32 character line 

FACULTY/STAFF RATE 

$5.25/32 character line 

STUDENT RATE 

$3.25/32 character line 


BOXED/DISPLAY 

RATES 

AVAILABLE 


n"* u . chsOIT & >—. 

i fejg£- 


Regular line ads (new ads. changes, cancellations): 

10:00 a.m., one business day preceding publication 
Classified Display ads (new ads, changes, cancellations): 

3 p m. two business days preceding publication 

PAYMENT 

Classified ad must be paid in full at the time of placement None will be billed. 
VISA and MasterCard are accepted, with a 2 line minimum Ad runs 5 consecu¬ 
tive issues - - - 

m) be? 

TERMS A POLICIES 

No refunds are given for cancelled classified ads. Check your ad the first day it 
runs; The Stanford Daily will only assume errors the first day the ad runs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
Immediate Coverage 

Affordable rates 

Local Office 
326-1900 




EDITING/WP 


WORDSMITH MS SERVICES 
EdOnotoraAgtepere/lfiBses 8S&06M 


EDITOR/WRITER, Ptl.D. 


Edited 70t boohs lor UC Press. 
Slonlord, 0*ford. Sierra Club 
Also theses, essays, etc 

333-0903 


Blue Shield 

AnHHmtnfctntn 


of California 

•rtrArtatltaittn 


THE WRITER'S PIACI • 853-9673 

Close to Campus • Credit Cords OK 


415 324-2261 

J.R. CROWD) DAVIS '56 
Authorized Agmt 


liorrv FOR COLLEGE. Scholar 
ship search service matches 
students with private sector 
sources of FREE financial aid. 
RMons avalabte. I -800323605a 


Flea Market/Craft Fair 

Sat, Dec 9th. 9am-3pm. 
Palo Alto High. Benefit 
Paly Music program. For 
info or booth: 324-3532 

FREE FINANCIAL AID! Over 16 
Billion in private sector grants & 
scholarships is now available. All 
students are eligible regardless of 
grades, income, or parent's 
income. Let us help. Call Student 
Financial Services: 1-800-263- 
6495 X.F60171 


Are you selling? 

Cars, all brands, any condition. 

Are you buying? 

Cars $1000-20000 

Southwest Auto Brokers 

Call 962-1655 


GARNER'S PRO BICYCLES 
Sales • Service 

Specialized - Univega - Scott 
Proflex BARRACUDA - Santana 
63 To*n& County Vioge PA 327-6655 [ 
2755 0 Camino, RC 366 2653 

Trek 950 Mtn Bike, 19" rugged 
grt shpe, w/access., $350 obo. 

856-2344 _ 

Gary Fisher procaliber 17 3/4" 
Frame, carbon fiber. BO 321 7389 


CHILDCARE 


MVW nanny needed, French 
speaking, for 4 y/o boy & 3 y/o 
girl, live out, 415-329-9792, or 

408-451-8180 _ 

Temporary nanny needed for Dec 
18-27. M-F, 7:30am-5:30pm for 2 
active boys. N/S. must have trans- 
oortation and ref. 917-8442 


COMPUTERS 


Compaq Notebook 46DX/33 250 
MB HD. 14.4 fax, I xternal VGA 
Color Monitor, XLNT COND $999 

497-0068 _ 

RAM 41 MEG SIMMS. 30 pin. $95. 
497-4982 


BOOKBINDING 


Thesis Bookbinding, Special 
Editions 209 944 9907 


WOfiD PROCESSING, WORDPERFECT, 
FAST. ACCURATE, UNDA. 8543006 


EDTFORIAL SERVICES 

Consulting, editing, 
proofreading, 
dissertations/theses 
books/articles 
SU references 
(4 1 5)259-POHL 


HELP WANTED 


HEALTHY MEN 

Qualified sperm donors con 
earn up to $ 120/week 
CALIFORNIA CRYOBANK 
Call for more information 
324-1900 M-F 8 5PM 


HALLMARK 

PERSONNE L 

employment services 
Oencol/odmin. jobs avoilobie 

415*325-1133 

M I.SON KEEPS Till 
BAY AREA WORKING! I 

Temporary and Temp lo Penn Jobs 
Work with the top innovative 
companies on tin.* Peninsula 
Call now - Work tomorrow 


Nelson 


Human Resource Solutions 

(415) 325 1800 Menlo Park 

WOMEN NEEDED 

Egg Donor program needs 
healthy women who are 
between 21 and 32 years of 
age. Experience the reward 
and satisfaction in knowing 
that your Gift of life has 
enabled another woman to 
conceive a child. Financial 
compensation is provided 
to egg donors. C .ill I k )RIS at 
510-867-1800 
All inquiries are confidential. 


fUCCESl 

"Is your education really preparing 
you for it? Mine didn't. Until I 
found a company that turns your 
energy into cash!" 

Leadership positions available in 
young co. w/unlimited potential. 
Training available. 

Call for an appointment 
( 415 ) 358-8910 

Bartender trainees needed. 

Earn to $ 20/hr, day/eve 
classes. 1 -2 week classes. 
415-968-9933. International 
Bartender's School, 
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HELP WANTED 

[looking for a job? 11 


• Temporary 

• Permanent 

• Temp to perm 

We are a small agency with j 
big contacts! Come in today, 
bnng your resume and tell us j 
about yourself. We want to 
get to know you! 

Available positions: 

• Administrative assistant 

• Executive assistant 

• Customer service 

• Receptionist 

• Accounting 

• Sales/marketing 

• Tech support 

We're here to help you get a job! 

- Call today - 

Career Resources 

PERSONNEL SERVICE 

869 El Camino Real 
Menlo Park 
Tel: 415-328-6687 
Fax:415-328 4526 


WANTED: 

Young women 
with a sense of 
adventure! 

Healthy, non smoking 
women, 20-35 years of age, 
normal weight, not consum¬ 
ing birth control pills, 
sedentary to moderately 
active wanted for all/2 
month at sea level (.Spring, 
1996), and twelve clays at 
high altitude on Pikes Peak 
in Colorado (Summer, 

1996). Goal determine 
effect of menstrual cycle on 
acclimatization. 

For further information, con¬ 
tact Gail Butterfield at (415) 
852 3289 between the hours 
of 7pm and 10pm. Study to 
be conducted by Palo Alto 
VA Health Care System, 
University of Colorado, and 
the University of California 

Remuneration: $1,000 


WOMEN 

Egg Donors Needed 

When yen* bean tv (fni k> helping ioi 
infertile’ aufiie hutil theirfamily 
Please call Michelle at 
Family Fertility Center 
1 - 800 - 939-6886 
Wc need rtspnnsil)k\ fa. IxiaWiy 
wurnen ages 21-2H. 

$2500 Stipend plus expenses. 
Asian ixwkswhxi) ASAP. 
Surrogate Mothers also needed. 


Admin. Assistant: Bi lingual 
Japanesc/English for exciting 
int’l consulting firm to support 
two upper-level managers. 
Knowledge of Microsoft Word 
for Windows, Excel, and 
Powcrpoint. Mrs: 9am-6pm. 
Fax resume: Gale 327-7631 or 
call 327-7871. _ 

Earn $50 for 20 min. Must have 
address, phone, credit 852-2222 


DRUNK 
DRIVING 
DOESN'T 
JUST KILL 
DRUNK 
DRIVERS 


HELP WANTED 


ADMIN 

ASSISTANTS 

Part-time positions 
available. Two to 
four hours per day 
(M-F). Assist with 
general admin and 
clerical tasks. Reqs: 
excellent academic 
skills, minimum typ¬ 
ing speed of 35 wpm, 
ability to write and 
communicate effec¬ 
tively, high degree of 
accuracy and atten¬ 
tion to detail, flexibil¬ 
ity and willingness to 
learn. $5 - $7 per 
hour depending on 
qualifications and 
experience. 

Send resume to: 

Personnel, American 
Institutes for 
Research 
P.O. Box 1113 
Palo Alto, CA 94302. 

RESEARCH/ 

WRITER 

WANTED 

Lev Brandenburg, coauthor 
of '1™ CAPTIVE AMERI¬ 
CAN,” is looking for a high¬ 
ly intelligent, dedicated 
individual to organize 
handwritten notes, put 
them on a computer, 
research and gather data 
for his next book, “'HIE 
CLASS OF ‘47.” Back¬ 
ground and interest in 
Sociology and Political- 
Science extremely impor¬ 
tant. Not recommended for 
someone with only a few 
hours to spate each day - 
it is a big job, requiring 
many hours of liard work. 
Great pay for the right per¬ 
son. Please send details of 
your experience and 
knowledge to M. Dunlap, 
333 W. Santa Clara Street 
#1212, San Jose, CA 95113- 


1995 % COORDINATING P OSIT!ONS 
STANFORD LITERACY IMPROVEMENT PROJECT (SLIP) 

Haas Community Service Eligibility • 8-10 Hours/ Week 
All Class Levels Welcome 

Contact: Vince Cheung 497-5976 • vincec@leland 
Alethya Avilan 497-4336 • aavilan@!eland 

Coordinating Positions Available : a) Financial Officer: b) Public Relations 
Officer; c) Literacy Development Officer; d) New Learner Enrollment. 

Applicants must be able to make a two quarter-commitment to the SLIP 
project, winter through spring. Please pick up SLIP Coordinating 
information / application from the SLIP box at the bottom of the 
EL Centro Chicano stairs. Or contact Alethya or Vince. 

The last day for application submission is 11/28/95. 

Interviews will be held on 11/29 and 11/30. 


HELP WANTED 


ON CAMPUS POSITIONS 
Admin Mac & IBM 

UP TO 514 PER HOUR 

ln« i>2bm 493 1444 

mV-Tim p AX 493 5 86 o 

| Perso nnel Ask for Debbie] 

I ! U HERS/AIDES 

Gain practical, on the-job teach-' 
ing experience! Palo Alto! 
Community Child Care’s 14 j 
quality programs are seeking male! 
and female part-time and substi-1 
mu teachers and teacher’s aides. 

8 School-age program^ afternoon | 
hours. Education, ECE or rccre-1 
ational backgrounds preferred for: 
teacixTS onto. 

6 Infant/lixldk*r/Prc-schtxTl pro -1 
grains: m< xnings and/or often v x xk 
ECE background required for J 
tochers ally. 

$9.26hr for teachers; $8.15/hr 
for aides. Call (415) 493-2361 
1for appL info. EOE I 

PART-TIME Earn up to $1S0/day 
helping the environment. 
Excellent people skills req’d, will 

train. 415-638-0828 _ 

Fern, for acting in videos, no exp. 
nec., no sex. Bob 969 1247 S20/hr 

Santa Photo Promotion 
Palo Alto & San Jose Jose Malls 
Mgt. & Staff PT/FT 408 973 9444 
Pscychology experiment subjects 
needed: earn $7 for 1 hour plus a 
chance to win much more! 
Experiments today! Contact David 
at 497-9056 or fallas@psych 
On-campus eatery needs cashier, 
etc. Must be friendly and neat. 

Mon-Fri, F/T, 725-1236 _ 

Front office: Small growing M P 
Company needs friendly, multi 
tasking F/T person Heavy 
phone/customer contact Mac, 
Filemaker/Word/Claris Works. 
Must be able to handle pressure 
deadlines. Will train. Fax resume 
415-325-4911 or call A|/Dee 415- 

325-4877 _ 

Tech, writing, P/T flex., good pay. 
Santa < lara. 408 'a.) 0882 
WANTED: Non smoking female 
aide/ companion to care for physi¬ 
cally disabled young adult 
woman Looking for someone 
who is dependable, honest, trust¬ 
ful, patient, caring, cheerful, and 
pleasant Ref appreciated For 1 
day on weekends only. Call after 5 

pm at 949-2533 _ 

Sales environmental: Bi-lingual 
Commission only $6000- 
10.000/mo potential. Professionals 
only 408 244-3981 


HELP WANTED 


Need extra Christmas money? 
Temp, part-time position with 
local education company. Data 
entry and administrative tasks. 
$7.50/hr. Contact Brooke at 

948-7878 x114 _ 

The Nature Company has FT 
and PT holiday positions avail¬ 
able, flexible scheduling and a 
40% discount. Call 415-321- 

9833. _ 

NATIONAL PARKS HIRING: 
Positions are now available at 
National Parks. Forests & 
Wildlife Preserves. Excellent 
benefits + Bonusesl Call 206- 

545-4804 x N60171 _ 

Law school cafe needs evening 
help 5pm-8:30pm, cashier, etc. 
Call Renee 723-5224 


LOST AND FOUND 


Found: keys with class of '98 key 

ring. Call 7-1048 _ 

Lost: red binder, IMPORTANT 
papers inside re. Stanford 
Mother's Club. Call 573-9215 


HOUSING 


S.Lake Tahoe Comfy Condo, sips 
4,$75/nght,$400/wk 493-9522 
LaHonda: private custom 2 
bdrnVI bath, hot tub/sauna, 1500 
sq/ft. (20 min. away) $1350/mo. 

340-0147 _ 

Mntn Vw: Large, quiet, sunny, lux¬ 
ury 1 br condo. New kitchen, car¬ 
pets, paint; balcony looks over 
garden & pool. Avail. 11/25 
$85(ymo incl. util. 941-6784 
2BR/1 1/2BA, TOWN HOMES, 
hardwood floors, patio, security 
gates, $750/mo, $800/mo, pets 

negotiable. 326-9316 _ 

PA: Furn. room, own bath, sep. 
entr., shared ktc, bright & clean. 
$600/mo. incl. util. Will negot for 
M-F early morn/eve help w/ 2 kids: 
8 & 5 yrs. 858-1150_ 


PERSONALS 


PERSONALS ARE ONLY $3.25 A 
LINE AND CONFIDENTIAL!!II Call 
723-2555 x.302 or e-mail classi¬ 
fieds @daily.Stanford.edu for 
more info. 


PIANO RENTALS 

STANFORD D& IIUNT RATS 
SELECTION • QUALITY • LOW RATES 
CARNES PIANC) CO. 328 3283 
•S7 1UWN.1 ( « 'I VIKi VIILAt.l 

PIANO RENTALS 

STUDENT RATES/J19 mo A up 
Peninsula Piano Bfokers 
4333 El Camino, Palo Aho 949-2800 


SERVICES 


T ired of suffering 
through high long 
distance telephone bills? 
Here’s the secret. 
Deregulation has 

spawned a relatively 
unknown new industry - 
wholesale long distance 
service - with rates 20% 
- 30% below the pub¬ 
lished retail rates of 
AT&T, MCI and Sprint. 

If you 

would like 
= 2^=10 switch 
to lower 
■■■I lung dis¬ 
tance rates for your 
domestic and interna¬ 
tional phone calls, it’s 
very easy. Just call 1- 
800-569-4682, make 
sure to give the operator 
the identification code 
number 304-260657 
and then ask the opera¬ 
tor to switch you from 
your current long dis¬ 
tance carrier to NTC. 
It’s that simple... 


REFRIGERATORS 

6 Microwaves 

Compactl Ideal for dorms. 
$54.75 for year 
Call anytime 1-800-287-8067 


SHM00VER M00VERS • Licensed 
Insured Furniture Moving • 327-5493 

Stanford TherapcuUc flasugr 
| $5 Off first visit • 857-1312 

Massage by Matthew. CMT 

Friendly, professional masseur. 
Stress relief I 535/ h r, 3 65-624 5 
This could be your adi 
Find out how you can have a line 
or display ad by calling the 
Stanford Daily Classifieds at (415) 
723-2555 x302. 


BEST AIR FARES IN THE MARKET 
IUif949Tjgxi$679fl0nd«nkl8l9 
IkaiR Kcav F7UK fOoTSAO $719 
lim A Ones (659 Grkmbti 5 dbs 849 
AD Suuh Amaia far 60 das (1199 

Urns Aim $919 Ak & IL»( 

Co® Rxa GuRemb ir Bdte kum $549 
Unkn $628 Pars Rank&rt or Ataktl $759 

ICBuEM^E^RjgX 

SrrvtoR thr Jtiixil Gonxnuotr ance 1980 
415 777 9777 or 800 BVNTl IRA 


AVIA TRAVEL 
ASIA 
EXPERTS 

DISCOUNT RATES 

for Asia, the Pacific & 
AROUND THE WORLD 
fares 

(415) 668-0964 


TUTORING 


Looking for tutors to work in 
behavior modification home pro¬ 
gram for 4/yo autistic child. 
Training provided. Background in 
special ed. or w/ young children 
pref. $ 10/hr, more w/ exp. 
415/494-1490 Danielle Thorp. 
PHYSICS tutoring by exp.teacher8$ 
PhD st. @Stanford. Oleg@497- 

4727 _ 

Need tutor: Chg'd particle motion 
in EM Field. Numer Soln of 
Poisson's Eqn. 960-3033 _ 

THIS 

COULD BE 
YOUR AD! 

FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT ADVERTIS¬ 
ING IN THE 
STANFORD DAI LY 
CLASSIFIEDS, 
PLEASE CALL (415) 
723-2555 EXT 302 


I fEXT-IS UGLY. 

V i:#? * f ' A ' \ •' 

T>» P a il^ needS you. to f 

‘'Most Call Sasha 


,br Satafi Fat"724%2100• KW 



v.v.v 

' • • • • •. 







Crossword 


Edited by Will Shortz 


No. 1010 


ACROSS 

1 1975 Spielberg 
hit 

s Red Bordeaux 
10 Charades or 
shuffleboard 
14 Director Kazan 
is Texas landmark 

16 White House 
office shape 

17 Former German 
capita! 

is Hims 
i» Word after 
kaiser or jelly 
20 Eagle 

23 Golfer 
Woosnam 

24 These —— the 
times . 

26 Birdie 


31 Race part 

34 Indian boats 

35 Noah's boat 

36 Type size 

37 Changes text 

38 Cather s “ 
of Ours" 

3# Complement of 
dwarfs 

40 Veil fabrics 

41 Fuss 

42 Baffling 
questions 

43 S F.-toTas 
Vegas dir 

44 Par 

46 Iranian holy city 

47 Coach 
Parseghian 

46 Bogey 

56 F .nal notice 


ANSWER TO PREVIOUS PUZZLE 


□□□□□ □□□□ anna 
□naan aaaa anaa 
□□□□a □□□a aaaa 
□□□□BGoaaa □□□□ 

QBQ □□□□ 

uljh □□□□a aaaaa 
□□□□□□□a aaaaaa 
□□□□ □□oaa aaaa 
□□□□□a aoaaaana 
□□□□□ aaaao aaa 
h □□□□ □□□ 

bq(qq □□□□□□aaaa 
□□□a □□□□ □□□□□ 
□□□□ □□□□ □□□□□ 
□Baa □□□□ aaaaa 


57 Composer Satie 
et al 

58 Start for 
hygiene or 
Roberts 

60 Utah ski resort 

61 Veil material 

62 Palestinian area 

63 Lascivious look 

64 Prancing horse 

65 Jeopardy!" 
emcee Trebek 

DOWN 

1 Confederate 
general Stuart 

2 Baseball's 
Jesus 

3 Comes in first 

4 Yemen's capital 

5 Whales and 
wombats 

6 Comedienne 
Boosler 

7 Spanish 
Surrealist 

8 Foreboding 

6 Steppes 

horseman 

10 Eat gluttonously 

11 Stratford S river 

12 Saharan nation 

13 Fitzgerald of 
scat 

21 Ceremonies 

22 Annoy 

25 Public spat 

26 Pluto's realm 

27 Bring together 



Puzzle by Janet Ft Bender 


28 Preschoolers 

29 Copier 
company 

30 Miner s quest 

31 Dish served 
with onions 

32 Like unripe fruit 

33 Heart's-ease 

36 Mexican money 
38'-to the 

West Wind" 

36 Davenports 
41 Ornamental 
bands 


42 Put into 
words 
44 Small 
pocket 

48 Goose sound 
46 Persian Gulf 
land 

46 Fuel for old 
locomotives 


49 Skilled 
so Location 

51 Fall into — 

52 Cairo s site 

53 Attire for Antony 

54 Inland Asian 
sea 

ss Destroy 
56 Careless 


Get answers to any three clues 
by touch-tone phone: 1 -900-420- 
5656 (75C each minute). 
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Fischer 

Continued from page 6 

That awkwardness soon wore 
off, as Fischer went on to estab¬ 
lish herself as one of the premier 
collegiate players in the nation in 
her rookie year. 

“Jessica has simply been a 
phenomenal leader in this pro¬ 
gram since she stepped onto the 
Stanford campus,” Sawyers said. 
“Having been to the past two 
Women’s World Cups, she is tac¬ 
tically the best sweeper I’ve seen. 
Jessica has been the Michael Jor¬ 
dan of our squad — everyone 
knows she is the most skilled 
player on the team, but they also 
know she spends the most time 
working on improving her 
game.” 

Fischer is quick to stray balls 
and prides herself on her pin¬ 
point accuracy as a distributor, a 
skill she developed as a child 
while trying to float balls into 
trash cans. But perhaps more 
importantly, Fischer brings con¬ 
fidence and stability to a Stan¬ 
ford defense that consistently 
remained one of the nation’s best 
during her tenure. "If you don’t 
act scared, everybody else won’t 
act scared,” she said. 

The 1995 season was sup¬ 
posed to be Fischer’s year — the 
year the senior sweeper would 
finally lead the Cardinal to the 
promised land. And things cer¬ 
tainly looked promising after 
Stanford finished 7-0 in confer¬ 


ence play, winning the Pacific 10 
Conference title and rounding 
out the season with a nine-game 
winning streak. But the Cardinal 
drew seventh-ranked Santa 
Clara in the first round of the 
NCAA playoffs — a controversial 
situation considering the Bron¬ 
cos and the Cardinal were the 
only top-10 squads in the 24- 
team field that did not receive 
first-round byes. Stanford lost 3- 
2 in a heartbreaking sudden- 
death overtime. 

“I hate losing to them, of 
course,” Fischer said. “They’re a 
great team and I have a lot of 
great friends on that team, which 
makes it so much more fun and a 
lot easier to be mad at them. It’s 
a good anger and it’s a good frus¬ 
tration because I love those guys, 
too. But it’s frustrating.” 

With her Stanford soccer 
career now behind her, Fischer 
will soon turn her attention to 
international play. Last spring, 
Fischer took time off from school 
to attend the U.S. National 
Team training camp in Sanford, 
Fla., but did not earn a spot on 
the team that went to the World 
Championship. 

U.S. coach Tom DiCicco said 
the fact that Fischer is a sweeper 
is probably what kept her off the 
team — Carla Overbeck has 
started as sweeper for the U.S. 
the past six years. But DiCicco 
didn't hesitate to invite Fischer 
to the national team training 
camp in San Diego next month. 

Fischer has already told DiCi¬ 
cco that she won’t be attending 


the week-long December camp — 
she doesn’t want to miss any 
more school. But DiCicco is still 
taking Fischer into considera¬ 
tion. Fischer hopes to find out by 
mid-December whether or not 
she’s made the squad. 

“He has his core group, but 
there’s a few players that he still 
has to decide about, and I’m one 
of those players,” Fischer said. 
“Whatever happens will be okay 

— but I would love to go back.” 

If Fischer, a human biology 

major and an aspiring physician, 
does make the national team 
that will represent the U.S. in 
the Olympics, she will take win¬ 
ter and spring quarters off and 
finish school the following 
spring. Otherwise, she will finish 
in the fall. 

A two-time All-American in 
college, Fischer is also awaiting 
word on the Hermann Trophy, 
awarded to the top collegiate 
player in the nation, and the Mis¬ 
souri Athletic Club’s Collegiate 
Player of the Year award, for 
which Fischer was a finalist last 
season. But don’t ask Fischer 
about the honors. 

“Most of the time I don’t even 
know what [those awards] are,” 
she said. “I think as a kid, you 
pay more attention. I could tell 
you when I was 15 who won what 
award and what exactly it meant. 
Then when it’s you, it’s just like, 
‘What is that?’ ” 

That, Jessica, is probably just 
another trophy for your mantle 

— that is, if there’s any room left 
by now. 


NCAA 

Continued from page 6 

The eighth-ranked Cardinal, 
meanwhile, tallied 235 points to 
finish third among Pac-10 
teams. Oregon and Arizona took 
fifth and sixth, respectively. 
Freshman Mary Cobb provided 
Stanford with its highlight of 
the day. Cobb capped off a 
remarkable freshman season by 
earning All-American honors as 
she cruised to a fifth-place fin¬ 
ish, crossing the line in 17:18. 
Sophomore Sarna Renfro fol¬ 
lowed next for the Cardinal 
with a time of 18:03, placing her 
at 36th. 

Junior Monal Chokshi fin¬ 
ished the race in 18:07, good for 
46th. Sophomore Sara Moore 
and junior Ann Sheehy ran 
times of 18:25 and 18:34 while 
taking 83rd and 109th, respec¬ 
tively. Meanwhile, sophomore 
Kortney Dunscombe, in her 
first race back from a back 
injury, placed 136th, clocking in 
at 18:54. 

As if their top-10 perfor¬ 
mances weren’t enough, the 
future looks bright for the Car¬ 
dinal men and women. Six of 
the seven male runners that ran 
yesterday's competition will 
return, while the women will 
lose no one. The experience 
gained in Ames can only be ben¬ 
eficial to next year’s squads as 
both continue their quest for 
the national crown. 


Matthew Lawrence — Daily file 

Sophomore Sarna Renfro aided the Cardinal effort yesterday at the 
NCAA Championships. 


Seniors 

Continued from page 6 

recorded 13 triple-doubles that year 
and only came out of a match twice 
all season. 

It was during her junior year 
that Wendell finally established 
herself as the nation’s best colle¬ 
giate player. On her way to becom¬ 
ing Volleyball Magazine’s National 
Player of the Year, Wendell led the 
team in assists and digs while hit¬ 
ting an amazing .335. An All-Pac- 
10 selection for the third year in a 
row, Wendell helped the Cardinal 
to another national crown. 

This season, Wendell picked up 
where she left off last year and is a 
leading candidate for player-of-the- 
year honors. She boasts nine triple¬ 


doubles (no other player in NCAA 
Division I has more than two) and 
leads the team in assists. 

Outside hitter Mamie Triefen- 
bach will also be playing in her final 
regular-season home match. I-ast. 
season, Triefenbach obtained Sec¬ 
ond-Team All-American status. An 
All-Pac-1() choice for the second 
consecutive year, she hit .253, led 
the team in kills and digs and 
ranked second among Cardinal 
players in aces. She notched 18 
double-doubles (kills and digs) in 
1994. As has been her trademark 
throughout her Stanford career, 
Triefenbach saved her best perfor¬ 
mances for the toughest competi¬ 
tion, recording a phenomenal 28 
kills and 23 digs against UCLA in 
November. 

This season, Triefenbach suc¬ 
cumbed to injuries early in the year 


and lost her starting spot to fellow 
senior outside hitter Wendy Hro- 
madka. Nevertheless, on more than 
one occasion, Triefenbach has come 
in when one of her teammates has 
struggled to spark the team to vic¬ 
tory, most notably in Stanford’s 
home win against the Bruins in 
October. Always a crowd favorite, 
Triefenbach’s thunderous kills 
inspire her teammates and fire up 
the Maples Pavilion audience. 

Hromadka earned her spot in 
this year’s starting lineup by 
putting together an outstanding 
spring practice season. In her 
junior year, Hromadka came off the 
bench to hit .250 for 48 kills to go 
along with 56 digs. A starter for the 
first half of 1993, she was third on 
the team in kills, fourth in digs and 
sixth in aces. 

Hromadka garnered a spot on 


the AU-Pac-10 freshman team in 
1992 after registering 86 kills and 
87 digs in 23 matches. She saw 
action in 21 of the last 22 matches 
that year, and it was her kill at 
match point in the NCAA title 
match that gave Stanford the 1992 
national championship. 

Maureen McClaren rounds out 
this year’s senior class. McClaren 
serves as a reserve hitter and emer¬ 
gency setter this year, playing 
impressively early in the season 
when injuries sidelined Wendell 
and Triefenbach. She competed in 
18 matches last year, amassing 48 
kills and 41 digs. In 1993, McClaren 
started the first 15 matches at mid¬ 
dle blocker and started the last 10 
at outside hitter. She hit .260 that 
year (second-best on the team) to 
tally 112 kills to complement her 
139 digs and 47 blocks. 


Wrestle 

Continued from page 6 

division. (Aguirre will wrestle one 
weight class higher if he competes 
at all.) Cardinal sophomore Scott 
Chapman must contend with 
junior Chris Delgado, who placed 
third in the 177-pound weight 
division in the All-California 
event. 

Cardinal junior Bryan Vani- 


man (190) will meet junior Lee 
Lofton, who went 2-2 at the 
Open. Vaniman and Lofton have 
wrestled many times, but neither 
has managed to dominate the 
series. Vaniman is, however, 
nursing an injured knee, and if he 
is unable to start, sophomore 
Jason Gladden will replace him. 

Overall, Cardinal wrestlers are 
enthusiastic about tonight’s 
meet, and despite the high caliber 
of opposition, Horpel remains 
confident. “This is a big rivalry,” 
he said. “I expect to win.” 


Read The Daily 



Meet Scott Adams, Tuesday, 1 1 /21, at 4pm. 

Cartoonist Scott Adams will speak and sign his new Dilbert & Dogbert book. 


at the (M CAmfllOl 

(415) 329-1217 ■ Hour s: Mon-Fri 7:45-9; Sat 9-6; Sun 1 1-5 
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